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| Bear-Hunting oy the Chippeway Indians. j 


After the transmission of this report from the colony a | to all the considerati 


change was made in the appointment of the _lieute nant~ 
governor. Sir John Colborne returned to Europe, and 
was succeeded in his office by Sir Francis Head, who 
carried with him instructions of a conciliatory nature. 

The progress of reconciliation was not however very 
satisfactory, and ultimately Sir Francis Head dissolved 
the House of Assembly. ‘In the general election which 
followed, a number of the old members were rejected. 
The new house evinced a decided disposition towards re- 
conciliation ; and the discontents of the Upper province 
appeared in a great measure ta be composed. The re- 
cent insurrection having been so easily put down, by the 
assistance of volunteers, distinctly proves that the discon- 
tented in Upper Canada are a minority. In Lower 
Canada the majority, as far as respects numbers, are dis- 


contented—that majority consisting nearly exclusively of | 


French Canadians. ‘This latter fact is not mentioned 
with a view to create a spirit of distinction . for the Ca- 


nadian French are our fellow-subjects, and have a nght | American colonies, as well as 


Von. VII 


on and privileges ot subjects while 
they remain under the British government. But it is 
important to be borne in mind, with the view of judging 
the causes of quarrel impartially, that the Canadian 
French have been educated.with prejudices and feelings 

very different from those of the more enterprising uatives 
of the United States and of Great Britain; and though 
a kind of new blood has been thrown into the rising ge- 
neration, and new habits and customs are growing up 
amongst them, still much of the existing umbrage is cou- 
nected with that irritated pride which thinks: itself dis- 
turbed and invaded, as well as despised, by’ a.'stranger. 

Could this feeling be removed, as well as all Just. causes 
of complaint, Peace and Harrryess might reign through 
British America. The measures of the British govern- 
ment are calculated to justify the expression of this hope. 

It has been officially announced that Earl Durham is 
about to proceed to Canada as “ Governor-General, Vice- 





Admiral, and Captain-General” of the British North 
“ High Commissioner for 
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the adjustment ‘of certain important affairs affecting the 
provinces of Lower and Upper Canada.” : 

If the reader look over a map of North America, he 
will easily understand the relative positions of the British 
Colonies and the United States. He will see that the 
Continent from north to south gradually slopes from east 
to west. By this inclination of the land, the distance be- 
tween the sea-coast of the United States and Canada 
gradually becomes greater as we pass from north to south. 
Thus, the state of Maine, the most easterly of the States, 
and which adjoins the British Colony of New Brunswick, 
occupies the country between the Atlantic and Lower 
Canada: a straight line drawn from its coast to Quebec 
measures about 200 miles. Moving south-west, the state 
of New York will be seen to be triangularly-shaped, hav- 
ing its “7 at the city of New York, and its base along the 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the River St. Law- 
rence ; a straight line drawn from the city of New Yark 
to the shores of Ontario, or the St. Lawrence, measures 
about 250 miles. But farther south, the distance between 
the sea-coast of the United States and Canada becomes 
still greater, and three and four States are found to occupy 
the intervening portions of ground. Thus, the River 
Mississippi, ot sources are parallel with Lake Supe- 
rior, and about a hundred miles west of it, flows south- 
ward in nearly as straight a line as a river can be sup- 

to run, and yet it has a course of 2500 miles 

fore it reaches the Gulf of Mexico. A straight line 
drawn from the Gulf of Mexico, below New Orleans, to 
the centre of Lake Superior, measures about 1300 miles : 
a similar line drawn from the city of New York to the 
same point in Lake Superior measures about 800 miles. 

Upper and Lower Canada, then, may be described as 
lying all along the back or upper portign of the United 
States—being on the north, and covering, from east to 
west, its extended territory. Canada, therefore, is en- 
tirely inland, the foreground "F g occupied, with the 
slight exception of that portion 9 Tiwer anada on each 
side of the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The eastern por- 
tion of the Continent is oachiael te the province of New 
Brunswick and the hatchet-shaped peninsula of Nova 
Scotia : the only British colonies which may be said to 
share with the United States the sea-coast of the Northern 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Lower Canada extends on the southern bank of the St. 
Lawrence—that is, on the side adjoining the United 
States—from the peninsula of Gaspé, at the mouth of 
the river, to the pvint where the 45° of north latitude 
strikes the St. Lawrence, or Cataraqui, about fifty-five 
miles above Montreal. It is this southern side of the 
St. Lawrence which is most thickly inhabited. On the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence, Lower Canada extends 
to Labrador and to the Hudson’s Bay boundaries, which 
are not distinctly known. The northern banks are but 
thinly settled—scarcely settled at all—till we arrive near 
to Quebec: from that city up to the boundary-line be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada the settlers are more 
numerous, but not so numerous as those on the southern 
side. 

After all, the pra of Lower Canada is compara- 
tively very small. A country five times the size of Eng- 
sand, and which has been colonised for two centuries, 
contains about a third of the population of London. 
About one-twentieth of the land is occupied, and about 
one-fiftieth in cultivation. The southern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, from about 200 miles below Quebec, up to the 
boundary-line (the 45th parallel of latitude), has a pic- 
turesque appearance, from the series of telegraph sta- 
tions, churches with their tin-covered steeples, villages, 
and farm-houses, whose coating of white-wash contrasts 
strongly with the dark forests which crown the hills in 
the back-ground. , But the space between this belt of po- 
pulation and the United States is still nearly a wilder- 
ness, while the inhabitants of those States which adjoin 
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Canada are pushing their settlements close to the boun- 
dary-line. Giving up a large portion of the northern part 
of Lower Canada as incapable of cultivation, still the 
province could with ease maintain an agricultural popu- 
lation of 10,000,000. Altogether, taking in Quebec and 
Montreal, the population is not more than 600,000. The 
whole province has not, probably, two inhabitants to the 
square mile ; the southern bank of the St. Lawrence not 
more than four. The state of Maine has about twelve to 
the square mile ; those of New Hampshire and Vermont 
twenty-eight, and New York about forty. Vermont and 
the north-eastern portion of the state of New York adjoin 
the portion of Lower Canada which is most thickly set- 
tled. 

Upper Canada lies on the northern bank of the Cataraqui, 
or St. Lawrence, and along the northern shores of the 
lakes—the river and the lakes divide it from New York, 
a small portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. Its 
northern boundaries stretch away towards Hudson’s Bay, 
and the north generally ; the boundary-line is not known, 
but it is usual to consider all the countries north of the 
great lakes, which are drained by the rivers falling into 
them, or into the St. Lawrence, as belonging to Canada, 
while those which are drained by rivers falling into Hud 
son’s Bay, or into the Atlantic, are considered as belong- 
ing ts other British territories. To divide Upper from 
Lower Canada, an artificial line is drawn from the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence, about fifty-five miles above 
Montreal, up to the Ottawa River, whose course then 
forms a natural boundary between the two provinces. 

Upper Canada has only been begun to be settled within 
comparatively recent years. In 1811, it contained about 
70,000 inhabitants; it has now nearly 400,000. It is 
nearly three times the size of England. Its population 
reckoned about four to the square mile. Its su- 


may 
perficies presents a much more level surface than that 
of Lower Canada—the features of the latter province, es- 


pecially on the north, are those of the “ mountain and the 
flood,” on tht most magnificent scale. The boundary- 
line between the United States and Upper Canada runs 
through the centre of the lakes, so that the navigation of 
those inland seas is divided between both. 

“The more inhabited parts of the Canadas lie between 
42° and 48° N. lat., but the climate resembles that of the 
north of Germany and the centre of Russia. The greatest 
part of the country is covered with snew from two to four 
or even five months, and most of the rivers with ice for 
nearly the same time. The frost is sometimes so intense 
that the thermometer descends to 20° below zero of Fah- 
renheit, and even more. The heat in summer is very 
Brent ; the thermometer rises every year to 100° and 

igher. The mean heat in July varies from 60° to 75°. 
The prevailing winds are from S.W., N.E., and N.W. 
The S.W. wind is the most frequent, but generally mo- 
derate and accompanied by clear skies; the N.E. brings 
continual rains in summer and snow in winter ; the N.W. 
is dry, and attended with a great degree of cold. Fogs 
are almost unknown. Thunder-storms are frequent, and 
often cause great damage. The aurora borealis is more 
frequently seen than in Europe, and has a much greater 
degree of brilliancy. On the great lakes of Upper Canada 
water-spouts are sometimes formed. 

“The grains cultivated in Canada are wheat, barley, rye, 
Indian corn, oats, and buck-wheat. Nearly all the ve- 
getables grown in England can be raised. Fruits do not 
grow equally well in all districts. At Quebec apples and 
pears are abundant, but the peach and the grape do not 
succeed. At Montreal grapes and peaches ripen ; but en 
Lake Erie and in the west districts of Upper Canada, the 
peach, the nectarine, and the grape, with the other more 
common fruits, are produced in the greatest perfection. 
Hemp, flax, and tobacco are cultivated in many districts. 
The extensive forests which still cover by far the greatest 
part of the country yield annually a great quantity of 
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timber. Sugar is made from the maple-tree, and the 
spruce-fir is used for making spruce-beer. 

“The domestic animals are horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine. The wild animals are deer, moose-deer, bears, 


, wolves, wolverines, foxes, wild cats, beavers, otters, &c. 


Fish is abundant in the numerous lakes ; cod is taken in 
great quantities in the Bay of Chaleurs, and on some of 
the neighbouring banks. The herring and salmon fish- 
eries are also considerable. The humming-bird appears 
in Canada ; and the rattlesnake is not uncommon. 

“ Canada is not rich in minerals, yet iron is found in 
many places, and worked in a few. There are also lead, 
copper, coals, salt, and brimstone ; and also some traces 
of silver ore. 

“The inhabitants consist of aborigines and European 
settlers and their descendants. The aborigines are a very 
small part of the population ; they belong to two nations, 
the Chippeways, and Mohawks. The tribes of the Chippe- 
Ways are dispersed over the countries bordering on Lakes 
Superior and Huron, and in Upper Canada. The most 
uumerous of their tribes are the Algonquins, who inhabit 
the country between Lake Superior and the upper course of 
the Ottawa. The tribes of the Mohawks or Iroquois live 
jn the countries along the St. Lawrence and between the 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. A few of them have 
settled in villages, and embraced christianity. The rest 
are hunters, without fixed abodes. Their number 1s ra- 
pidly decreasing, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
European settlements. 

“The Europeans are partly ‘English or their descend- 
ants, and partly of French origin. The French are 
chiefly the descendants of Frenchmen settled in Canada 
before the year 1759, and still form the majority of the 
population in Lower Canada, especially to the south of the 
St. Lawrence, where they altogether occupy some coun- 
ties. On the north side of the river, the number of Eng- 
lish is probably equal, if not greater. Upper Canada is 
inhabited by the English, Scotch, and Irish, the number 
of French families being small, and almost entirely limited 
to the country along the Detroit river. The Canadians of 
French origin have preserved their native language, but 
they generally speak it incorrectly, and with some inter- 
mixture of English words. They are Roman Catholics, 
and distinguished from the English in usages and man- 
ners. They have also preserved their own code of laws, 
which is that which was in use in the times of the antient 
French monarchy, and is called cotitumes de Paris.”* 

Such is a general description of the country : we may 
now enter into more minute details. 

The province of Lower Canada is divided into three 
chief districts—Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers ; 
and two inferior districts—Gaspé¢ and St. Francis. These 
districts are subdivided as under :-— 


Counties. Seigniories. Fiefs. Townships. 


Quebec district 13 79 12 3S 


Montreal __,, 19 70 6 59 
Three Rivers,,. 6 25 9 53 
Gaspé gy 2 1 6 10 


The inferior district of St. Francis contains 39 town- 
ships, which are included above with the townships of 
Montreal and Three Rivers. 

In this extent of country there are not less than sixty 
considerable rivers, besides many of smaller size, and 
upwards of seventy lakes, large and small, the greater 
portion of which are abundantly stocked with fish. Mr. 
Evans, the author of the treatise on agriculture, which 
the legislature has adopted for circulation amongst the 
rural population, says, in an account of Canada, printed 
at Montreal in 1836, that, “ In Lower Canada the towns 


* «Penny Cyclopedia ;’ article Canapa, 





and villages are not numerous or extensive. There are 
scarcely any manufactures except the tanning of leather 
carried on in the villages. Most of the woollen and 
linen manufactures are confined to the farmers’ houses. 
The town or borough of Tnree Rivers is next in extent 
to Montreal and Quebec; it has about 600 houses, and 
5000 inhabitants ; it returns two members to the pro- 
vincial parliament. The town of Sorel, or William 
Henry, has about 250 houses, and perhaps 1200 inha- 
bitants, and returns one member to parliament. The 
town of St. John’s, on the Richelieu, has 300 houses, 
and near 2000 inhabitants. This small town is very 
likely to increase and improve rapidly, when the railroad 
from that place to La Prairie is in operation. It is the 
great thoroughfare between Canada and the United 
States. The small town of~Aubegny, opposite Quebec, 
does not contain above 100 houses. These are the only 
places that are considered to deserve the name of towns 
at present. There are about 130 villages, containing, 
perhaps, 6100 houses ; of these villages there are in the 
district of Montreal 76, Three Rivers 19, Quebec 32, 
and Gasp¢ 3. In each of these villages there is sure to 
be a handsome church, and in some more than one, 
where there are Protestant congregations. There are 
post-offices establishetl in 128 towns and villages ; and 
the total number of houses in Lower Canada is about 
16,600.” 

The small district of Gaspé occupies the promontory 
or peninsula of that name. It is that portion of the 
southern bank of the St. Lawrence which stretches into 
the Gulf; it is bounded on the south-east by New 
Brunswick. The district of Quebec is very extensive, 
lying on both sides of the St. Lawrence above and below 
Quebec. ‘There is scarcely a settlement on the north 
bank below the river Saguenay ; and the interior of the 
country is very little known. At the mouth of the 
Saguenay is the fishing-village of Tadoussac ; and from. 
thence to Quebec, a distance of about 100 miles, the 
country gradually assumes an inhabited appearance. 
The island of Orleans is well cultivated, and has a 
population of about 5000. 

We have already meutioned that the southern side of 
the St. Lawrence, below Quebec, is more populous than 
the northern, and that it has a very picturesque appear- 
ance. The district of Quebec is bounded on the south 
by the State of Maine. 

The country around Quebec is very well occupied. 
About seven miles below the city, on the same side (the 
north), are the Falls of Montmorenci, a view of which is 
given in p. 28; and about seven miles above Quebec, 
on the opposite side (the south), are the Falls of the 
Chaudiére, a river which issues from Lake Megantic, 
near the boundary line between Canada and the United 
States. “ The Chaudiére,” says Professor Silliman, “ is 
a river of considerable magnitude, but owing to its 
numerous rapids, falls, and various obstructions, it is 
scarcely navigable even for canoes. The banks are in 
general high, rocky, and steep. Salient points of rock 
at the Falls narrow the river so much that its breadth is 
not more than 400 feet, and the descent is estimated at 
130. Enormous masses of rock lie on the shore con- 
tiguous to the Falls, and by similar masses the cataract 
is divided into three parts, which re-unite before they 
plunge inté the abyss at the bottom. The cataract is 
grand, and wild, and turbulent ; roaring, and dashing, 
and foaming over its irregular barrier—current encoun- 
tering current, and all plunging into a restless whirl- 
pool, boiling with incessant agitation ; hence, undoubt- 
edly, its French name, signifying ‘the pot,’ or boiling 
cauldron. The falls of the Chaudiére are by many con- 
sidered as superior to those of Montmorenci ; but though 
vastly grander on account of their width, and the great 
quantity of water, they did not strike us as having such 
peculiar beauties, and as differing so — _ com- 
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mon cataracts. Those of Montmorenci are probably with- 
out a parallel in North America.” 

Having already described Quebec in No. 333 of the 
* Penny Magazine,’ it 1s unnecessary to say more than 
that it contains at present about 30,000 inhabitants, 
occupying about 3500 houses. A new House of As- 
sembly has been built, consisting of a centre and wing ; 
it is proposed to add another wing for the accommo- 
dation of the Legislative Council. Many of the houses in 
the suburbs of Quebec are built of wood. 

The district of Three Rivers is a tract of countrv on 
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both sides of the St. Lawrence, about midway between 
Quebec and Montreal. It receives its name from the 
town of Three Rivers, on the north bank of the St. Law- 
rence, at the mouth of the river St. Maurice, about 96 
miles above Quebec. At the mouth of the St. Maurice 
are two islands, dividing the river into three channels— 
hence the name. The iron-mmes and foundry of St. 
Maurice are about ten miles north of the town of Three 
Rivers. The tides are sometimes perceptible as far as 
this town, which is 432 miles from the head of the 
island of Anticosti. 





| Slagh-driving.] 


Along the southern extremity of the districts of Three 
Rivers and Montreal, aud adjoining the Statcs of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, are “ The Easiern 
Townships of Lower Canada.” ‘These townships lie 
between the rivers Chaudiére and Richelieu, and beyond 
the line of the seigniories. They form unquestionably 
the most thriving portion of Lower Canada. The first 
pe were loyalists from the United States, and the 
inhabitants generally are of British descent, mixed with 
some of the more enterprising of the French Canadians, 
who cross the “ pale ” of the seigniories and seek em- 
paw in the townships. “ The British American 

-and Company, the incorporation of which by the Impe- 
rial Parliament forms a ground of complaint on the part 
of the Assembly of Lower Canada, has purchased from 
the Government nearly one million of acres of land, 
situated in what are called the Eastern Townships of 
Lower Canada, and forming part of the counties of 
Shefford, Stanstead, and Sherbrooke. Part of the lands 
thus purchased, amounting to 300,000 acres, consist. of 
the crown and clergy reserves, and are for the most part 
in detached lots or farms of 200 acres each. Another 
part consists of the St. Francis territory, in the county of 
Sherbrooke, and comprises about 600,000 acres in one 
large tract or block of land. Part of the purchase- 
money (50,000/.), stipulated to be paid by the Com- 
pany, is to be expended in public works and improve- 
ments, such as roads, bridges, canals, school-houses, and 
churches within the districts.” 

The river St. Francis descends from the eastern town- 
ships, through the southern portion of the district of 
Three Rivers, and falls into the St. Lawrence at Lake 
St. Peter. The St. Francis rises in the lake of St. 
Francis, which is about 18 or 20 miles long, and very 
irregular in breadth. The river issues from its west 
side, and runs about 70 miles south-west, where it turns 
to the north-west, and soon afterwards unites with the 


river Magog, flowing fron Lake Mempramagog, Jt 





continues its course north-west to its yunction with the 
St. Lawrence, a distance of nearly 80 miles. The 
number of rapids and falls render the navigation of this 
river difficult and laborious ; yet the trade upon it is 
considerable. 

The district of Montreal comprehends the upper por- 
tion of Lower Canada. In the centre of the St. Law- 
rence, at a distance of 580 miles from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, are two large islands lying alongside of each 
other, called the Island of Montreal and the Isle Jesus, 
besides various smaller islands. ‘The Island of Montreal 
is 32 mules long, by 10 broad, at the widest point ; the 
Isle Jesus is 21 miles long and 6 wide. A newly con- 
structed wooden bridge is thrown across the channel 
between the two islands. 

The Island of Montreal and the Isle Jesus are seig- 
niories in the hands of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, the 
residence of the Catholic clergy of Montreal. “ In 
justice to these reverend gentlemen,” says Mr. Evans, 
“ T believe there are not in Lower Canada seigniors who 
are more indulgent to the censitaires.” Similar testi- 
mony was given by Mr. Duncan about eighteen years 
ago. “ The ecclesiastics,” he says, “ are generally re- 
ported to be very moderate in enforcing their legal 
rights ; and, so far as I have heard, live on very friendly 
terms with their Protestant vassals.” 

“The city of Montreal,” says Mr. Evans, “ is situ- 
ated on the south side of the island, at the point which 
may be considered the termination of the uninterrupted 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, as the rapids which first 
seriously interrupt the navigation commence immediately 
above the port of Montreal. It is the first city m British 
America in extent, population, and wealth. It is sup- 
posed to cover above 1000 acres of ground, including the 
suburbs, and has more than100 streets, 5500 houses, and 
a population, by estimate, of nearly 35,000. There is not 
a city of the same extent on this continent that has better 
and more substantially builj pouses, many of cut stone, 
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generally three and four stories high. The stone 1s pro- 
cured at a short distance from the city, is soft and 
easily dressed, and resists all the rigour of the climate. 
The improvement in Montreal within the last eighteen 
‘ears is very great indeed, and a greater number of fine 
ouses were erected last year (1835) than im any year 
previous. The most public streets are kept in excellent 
repair ; and since the city has been incorporated, all the 
streets and roads have been greatly improved, under the 
management of the mayor and common-council. The 
city is lighted, and is supplied with water by a chartered 
company. The port has also been greatly improved by 
the construction of extensive wharfs; and further im- 
provements are in contemplation.” 

These improvements are altering the character of 
Montreal, which hitherto had decidedly the aspect of a 
French town, with its narrow dirty streets, and lofty 
dark-coloured houses, with massive iron shutters folded 
back from almost every window and door. Much of 
this character is still preserved in the river-side portion 
of the town; and many of the streets are still encum- 
bered by projections from door-ways. Mixed as the 
population must necessarily be, the visiter remarks at 
once that the French Canadians predominate: “ the 
politeness of the common people is quite characteristic of 
their descent ; a couple of carmen cannot pass each 
other in the street without pulling off their blue or red 
nightcaps, and ‘ Bon jour, Monsieur.’” Vessels of 600 
tons go up to Montreal. Formerly the voyage up the 
river was often more tedious than that across the At- 
lantic ; but ships are now towed up by steamboats from 
Quebec to Montreal. 

On the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite 
Montreal, are the villages of Longueil and La Prairie, 
from which roads lead to Chambly and St. John’s on 
the Richelieu. The railroad between La Prairie and St. 
John’s has been already mentioned ; as well as the canal 
now finishing, to enable boats to avoid the rapids of the 
Richelieu. The villages of St. Denis and St. Ours are 
on the opposite side of the Richelieu, lower down, nearer to 
its junction with the St. Lawrence. The Richelieu, which 
is also called the Chambly, St. John, St. Louis, and Sorel, 
the largest of the rivers of Lower Canada which fall into 
the St. Lawrence from the south, rises in Lake George, in 
New York, which lake is united by a short passage to 
Lake Champlain. “Issuing from Lake Champlain, the 
Richelieu is a wide river, but it grows gradually narrower 
as it proceeds north, so that at its mouth it is only 250 
yards broad, while near Lake Champlain its width 
exceeds 1000 yards. The upper course is rather violent, 
and at some places broken by rapids ; lower down its 
current is regular and gentle It is navigable for decked 
vessels twelve or fourteen miles from its mouth, and to 
Lake Champlain for boats and canoes. From St. John 
there is a ship navigation to the towns on Lake Cham- 
plain. By this river the produce of part of the state of 
New York contiguous to Lake Champlain is brought to 
Montreal. At the mouth is the town of William Henry, 
or Sorel. The course of the Richelieu in Canada is 
above 80 miles. 

We have already adverted to the Rapids on the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake Ontario, and will now 
give a brief description of them. From Lake Ontario to 
Prescott, a town on the St. Lawrence, or Cataraqui, 
about 67 miles lower down, the river is navigable by 
schooners and sloops; but between Prescott and Mon- 
treal the numerous rapids are impassable by anything 
larger than a batteau, or a Durham boat. “ I have 
often wondered,” says Mr. Duncan, “ who was the first 
.© adventure his life in the daring experiment. In some 
of the channels certain destruction awaits all who enter. 
How many lives were lost ere the practicable channels 
were ascertained? The name of the first adventurer is 
for ever lost, but there is scarcely a deed of daring in the 
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history of the species of which it could be said that it 
surpassed his.” Issuing from the lake the river 
the Thousand Isles—a name that in this instance is not 
a poetical exaggeration, for the number is 1692. The 
voyageurs, as they tug at the oars, chant their plaintive 
boat-songs, keeping time to the strokes of their oars ; 
the conducteur steers with a small paddle, watching with 
a keen eye the course of the channel. Mr. Duncan, :n 
going down the river, approached the first rapid, the 
Big Pitch, as evening was setting in, which struck him 
with the literal truth of Moore’s song— 

* Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past !” 

“ Ere the tops of the white breakers became visible, pre- 
parations were made for encountering the commotion. 
The sail was lowered down, and the gaff secured, the 
steersman called one of the hands to his assistance, the 
rest hung upon their oars, waiting the word of command 
to strike in. The boat began now to rock from side to 
side, and the terrible cauldron was boiling before us. All 
that could be done was to direct our course to that part 
of the channel where experience told them that the pas- 
sage was least hazardous, and then with all their strength 
to pull the vessel through. I felt an involuntary shrink- 
ing as the captain armed for what seemed to me the most 
frightful spot of all; we were swept into the midst of the 
furious cummotion, and the order was just given, ‘ Pull 
away !’ when a heavy wave burst in over our feeble bul- 
warks. Our quivering bark however struggled manfully 
through ; our danger was but momentary, and we soon 
reached the subsiding billows which skirt the extremities 
of the heavy swell.” * 

Such scenes closely succeed each other on the voyage, 
for the rapids form a series from below Prescott to the 
head of Lake St. Francis. But the boatmen cannot say 
that their danger and arduous toil are over till they draw 
near to the upper end of the island of Montreal—then 
they may 

Sing at St. Anne’s their evening hymn.” 

“ The greatest impediments to navigation occur be- 
tween Johnstown and Cornwall, where the river in 39 
miles falls 75 feet, and very violent rapids are formed by 
the heavy volume of its waters. It is however navigated 
by boats of from gix to fifteen tons, and six years ago it 
was stated that 10,000 tons were employed in this nayi- 
gation. 

“ The lakes of St, Francis and St. Louis, which follow, 
are only expansions of the river. The former is 25 miles 
long by 5} where widest. Lake St. Louis, which is formed 
by the junction of the Uttawas or Ottawa river with the 
Cataraqui, is 12 miles long and six broad at its greatest 
width. Between them lie the Cascades, where the great 
volume of water is impetuously pushed towards some 
rocks, and repelled by them, so that large round waves 
are formed, which produce an agitation of the water re- 
sembling that of the most furious tempest. To avoid 
this dangerous place a small canal has been made across 
a point of land near Le Buisson, 500 yards long, and 
furnished with the necessary locks: it is called the Mili- 
tary Canal.” 

Modern science is likely to render the perilous naviga- 
tion of the Rapids a mere subject of history. The legis- 
lature of Upper Canada has already voted a large sum of 
money for the improvement of the river from Prescott 
dewn to Cornwall. “ The work,” says Mr. Evans, in 
1836, “ is far advanced towards completion. The river 
will then be navigable from the line of division between 
the two provinces up to Lake Ontario for steamboats, and 
other vessels drawing nine feet water. The expense of im- 


* Duncan's ‘Travels in America,’ vol. ii. Mr Duncan sailed 
through the rapids twice ; once in a batteau, and once in a Durham 
boat—the quotation refers to the latter. The batteaux are usually 
manned by Canadiag French, the Durham boats by natives of the 
United States, , ; : 
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provement within the Upper Haetrene is estimated to cost 
more than 300,000/.” ‘The legislature of Lower Canada 
have been proposing to second the efforts of the Upper 
rovince, by improving that part of the river which lies 
tween the upper end of the island of Montreal and the 
division or boundary-line, in the centre of Lake St. 
Francis. “ From La Chime (on the southern extremity 
of the island of Montreal) to the province line, there are 
considerable obstructions in two or three places, which 
prevent steamboats from plying through from La Chine 
to Cornwall. A survey was made in 1831, and a report 
of the result laid before the legislature.” Different esti- 
mates were given in, for the improvement of the river, as 
one plan, and for the cutting of a canal, as another. To 
enable steamboats to sail without interruption from La 


Chine to Lake Ontario will —" be a very great im- |. 


provement. At present travellers have to go partly by 
water and partly by land. The canal from Montreal to 
La Chine is merely for Durham boats. Stages convey 
the travellers from the city to La Chine, nine miles ; from 
thence they embark on board a steamboat, which carries 
them to below the first rapid ; stages are in waiting to 
convey them to Couteau du Lac, where they embark in 
another steamboat to Cornwall ; from Cornwall they are 
carried in stages to Prescott—from hence the steamboat 
navigation is uninterrupted to the lake. 

At the close of the United States war of Independence 
in 1784, Upper Canada was a vast forest ; and the sepa- 
ration of the two provinces, in 1791, was more in pro- 
spect of what the Upper province would become, than 
what it was. When Weld sailed, in 1796, from Montreal 
to the Lakes, the upper portion of the Cataraqui, or St. 
Lawrence, as well as the shores of Lake Ontario, which 
are now enlivened during summer by the bustle of emi- 
gration, and where villages, hotels, and steamboats 
abound, were covered by encampments of Indians, for 
the purpose of pursuing their favourite sport, as well as 
business, of hunting the bear. That year happened to 
be a“ bear year,” a season in which the bears were 
remarked to come in greater numbers than usual from 
the north, and from which circumstance a severe winter 
was predicted ; and it so happened that the following 
winter was a severe one. A large bear took to the river 
boldly, in front of the batteau in which Weld was going 
to Lake Ontario, and attempted to swim to one of the 
islands: but it was killed by the voyageurs, who, like 
the Indians, relished the flesh of the animal as well as 
prized the skin. But though the Indians eagerly pursue 
the bear, their superstitious awe of the animal, and 
natural dread of its strength, prevent them from assailing 
it unless the assailing party is in considerable force. 
(See the woodcut in p. 33.) 

Emigration flowed gradually into Upper Canada ; 
thirty years ago it was calculated to contain a population 
of about 70,000 ; now it contains nearly 400,000. The in- 
crease has been very rapid since 1815. Emigrants of all 
classes have flocked to it. The sturdy-minded and strong- 
sinewed man, aware of the nature of the wilderness into 
which he was going, yet determined patiently to cut out a 
settlement in it for himself and his family ; the pale-faced 
weaver, flying from the loom that no longer yielded its 
old supplies, to a forest that appeared to him like the 
Land of Canaan, yet sinking in spirit at the sight of log- 
huts* and cedar-swamps ; the military or the naval officer, 
laying down the sword for the hatchet, carrying with him 
a partner willing to exchange genteel poverty for rough 
independence, and to bury accomplishments in the woods 
till in due season they might be called into exercise to 
educate a family; the “ old country” farmer, discon- 
tented with small profits at home, yet in Canada growling 
at the hour when he determined to exchange a civilized 
country for a place where he must build his own houses 
aud make his own roads; the English labourer, teased 


* Seo cut at page 49, 
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with the mosquitoes, and thinking, as he flings down his 
axe, that if he “ waur in Yorkshire new, he’d have some 
fat baccen poies ;”* and his wife fretting after her old 
village gossips. But in spite of all the failures and mis- 
calculations of emigrants, the country is rapidly advancing, 
and the majority are the better for their removal. “ One 
poor woman,” says the wife of an emigraut-officer, “ that 
was lamenting the miseries of this country, was obliged 
to acknowledge that her prospects were far better than 
they ever had or could have been at home. What, then, 
was the cause of her continual regrets and discontent ? 
I could hardly forbear smiling, when she replied, ‘ She 
could not go to shop of a Saturday night, to lay out her 
husband’s earnings, and have a little chat with her neigh- 
bours while the shopman was serving the customers— 
for why ?—there were no shops in the bush, and she was 
just dead-alive. If Mrs. Such-a-one (with whom, by 
the way, she was always quarrelling when they lived 
under the same roof) was near her, she might not feel so 
lonesome.’ And so, for the sake of a dish of gossip, 
while lolling her elbows on the counter of a village-shop, 
this foolish woman would have forgone the advantages— 
real, solid advantages—of having land and cattle, and 
poultry and food, and firing and clothing, and all for a 
few years’ hard work, which, her husband wisely ob- 
served, must have been exerted at home, with no other 
end in view than an old age of poverty, or a refuge from 
starvation in a parish workhouse.”’+ 

, It cannot be expected that, in so young a country as 
Upper Canada, the towns should be large, or the villages 
very numerous, or the roads very commodious. There 
is, however, this advantage during the severity of the 
winter, that the snow becomes a kind of natural railroad, 
and sleigh-driving (See wood-cut, p. 36) renders commu- 
nication comparatively easy. There are four towns, how- 
ever, which in Lower Canada, older settlement as it is, would 
be deemed very respectable assemblages of houses. These 
are Brockville, on the St. Lawrence, or Cataraqui; King- 
ston, at the entrance of Lake Ontario; Niagara, on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Niagara 
River ; and Toronto, the capital of the province, on the 
north-west of Lake Ontario. There are upwards of 160 
towns and villages which have each a post-office—a 
greater number than in Lower Canada. 

Upper Canada comprehends the countries west of the 
Ottawa, with the exception of a small tract at the tonflu- 
ence of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence, which belongs 
to Lower Canada. It is divided into eleven districts, 
which, beginning from the west, follow one another as 
follows : Western, London, Niagara, Gore, Home, New- 
castle, Midland, Johnstown, Ottawa, Bathurst, and East- 
ern. These districts are divided intotwenty-seven counties. 

The capital of Upper Canada was known, until the other 
day, by the name of York : but the original Indian name 
of Toronto has been selected as more distinctive and sono- 
rous. The town suffered in 1813, during the war, hav- 
ing been taken and burned by the ttoops of the United 
States. “The burning of York by the Americans,” says 
Mr. Duncan, “ during last war, was the ostensible justifi- 
cation of our conduct at Washington.” 

Toronto has now shot beyond its proportions of “a sin- 

le street,” and its Parliament house is now something 
tter than a wooden one, which were the characteristics 
of York when burnt by the Americans. In twenty years, 
it has increased from 300 to 1500 houses, and has now a 
population of about 10,000. A large number of the 
private houses are still of wood: but a few possess the 
more solid qualities of brick and stone. The city lies on 
a bay of Lake Ontario, which is protected by a battery ; 
it is incorporated, and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council, annually elected. 


* ‘M‘Gregor’s America.’ 
_ t Backwoods of Canada, by the Wife of an Emigrant Officer 
in ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
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The Upper Canada college, situated at Toronto, has a 
royal charter of incorporation, and is established for teach- 
ing classical, mathematical, and the more general branches 
of knowledge. The college is under the control of the 
lieutenant-governor of the province as visitor, and has 
an establishment consisting of a principal, a classical, and 
a mathematical master, as well as masters for teaching 
French, writing, arithmetic, and drawing. 

Kingston, the “ key of the lakes,” has now a popula- 
tion of about 6000, and more than one-half of its houses 
are of stone and brick. It has a government dock-yard, 
which was kept in considerable activity during the late 
American war: but the establishment is either now en- 
tirely broken up, or on a very small scale. There were 
two seventy-fours on the stocks, the building of which was 
stopped by the peace. 

The thriving little town of Niagara—which map- 
makers and travellers usually term Newark, a name not 
acknowledged by the inhabitants—is about ten miles be- 
low the Falls, and is much visited by strangers on their 
way to see them. It contains a population of about 2000. 
Steamboats, during the summer, ply between Niagara 
and various parts of Lake Ontario (Toronto, Kingston, 
&c.), and as far down as Prescott, on the Cataraqui, a 
town which in 1815 contained a population of fifty, and 
m 1835 about 1500. On the opposite bank from the 
town of Niagara is Fort Niagara, now belonging to the 
United States, but which was originally built by the 
French, and the taking of which formed a part of the 
combined plan by which Canada was conquered in 1'759- 
60. It is close on the edge of Lake Ontario. The Nia- 
gara, though called a river, would be more accurately 
described as a natural canal, of about thirty-six miles in 
iength, through which the waters of Lake Erie pass north- 
ward into Lake Ontario. The Welland canal, constructed 
for the purpose of enabling vessels to pass between the 
two lakes, is forty-two miles long, has thirty-seven locks, 
and a fall between the two lakes of 330 feet. In 1810 there 
were only four or five small vessels navigating Lake Erie : 
in 1835 there were 160, and thirty steamboats. Emi- 
gration is fast extending along the east and south-east 
shores of Lake Huron, where the Canada Company have 
a territory, purchased from government, of about sixty 
miles in length, and which already contains several rapidly 
increasing towns.* 

The following statistical details are taken from the 
latest returns :— 


LOWER CANADA, 1836. 





Population according to census in 1830. e ° « e« 521,917 
Increase since, deduced from the different births and deaths e 70,789 
582,706 
MILITIA. 

Districts, Battalions, Companies. Men. 
Quebec ° : = fae a2 28,805} 20 
Three Rivers ° 8 88 8,797 1 2 
Montreal . a .>- = 565 48315{ 35, 
St. Francis. F 5 76 5,146 23 = 
Gaspé . « Mier ed 3 26 2,147] 2 5 
3 agin « amen 
92 1067 920) a F 

Tetal Revenues of the proyince— £151,004 8 2 

iad {S38 + "198997 18 8 

—— Expenditure . . 1833 : 67,448 1l 6 

1836 100,321 17 2 


The increase in 1836 arises trom the circumstance of no legislative 
granis having been made in 1835, as no acts to that effect were passed by the 
Colonial Parliament. 

Military expenditure by the Home Government, £222,312 7 8}. 

English, French, Spanish, and American coins, current above their real 
value—Quantity in circulation unknown —Paper money in circulation— 


Quebec Bank . . . . . £58,150 

Montreal . ° . . . . 191,071 4 

City Bank, Montreal . . . 94,751 e 
Carrency-—Dollar, 5s. : £343,972 


Old French and English weights and measures are both in use, 


* The Falls of Niagara and the Lakes have been already de- 
scribed in the ‘ Penny Magazine '—the first in No. 291, the second 
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Imports. Exports. 
1835. 1836. 1835. 1836, 
e # £ £ £ 

Quebec e ° ° «| 224,136 289,771 789 , 551 965 ,637 
pag x e . e é 4 pee es at x} 229,742 | 249,674 

ohn’s . e e + 30,734 69,886 58 
Coteau du Lac . 622,965 716,194 or 

Stanstead . . . . 4,298 5,753 

Nouvelle Beance ° ° 1,695 47 1,935 9,837 
2,210,049 |2,588,668 |1,091,114 [1,321,744 











UPPER CANADA, 1836. 


Porv.aTion.—Male e ° 194,064 
Female , ® 173,777 
367,841 


Revenue.—Proportion of Customs-duty collected in the Lower 
Province . £50,719 14 7 


Customs-duty on importations from United States 10,307 0 6 

Total revenues, including the above e ° 202,477 5 8 
In which is included the sum of £93,907 3 1, 
bills drawn on account of Government upon 
London, and £20,000 instalment for Canada 


Company. 

. ° . e . . . + £215,933 16 
Including £28,350 for apening roads, and 

£81,000 for improving the navigation of the 

St. Lawrence. ° 

Militia-Officers, 1757 ; non-commissioned officers, 1600; privates, 39,131; 
total, 42,488, 


Expenditure 


ECCLESIASTICS. 
Archdeacon of York, 300/.; archdeacon of Kingston, 300/.; Romar Catholic 
bishop, 500/,; ministers of Church of England, 7065/.; ministers of Church of 
Scotland, 1541/.; United Presbyterians, 700/.; Roman Catholic clergy, 1000/. 


Coins.—Same as in Lower province. Paper money—circulation not stated, 
Number of acresinecrop —._ 1,282,134 
Apportioned but uncultivated 4,804,380 
Horses. . 54.655 
Horned cattle . 214,201 

We shall have occasion to return to Upper Canada in 
a subsequent nuinber, as well as to the British North 
American colonies-generally. The Trane of these colo- 
nies, especially the two chief departments of it—the fur- 
trade and the timber-trade—require a more ample notice 
than can be introduced here. We conclude this num- 
ber with a very brief notice of the other colonies. 

New Brunswick, the present chief timber storehouse 
of Great Britain, occupies the eastern extremity of what 
may be termed the foreground of the continent of North 
America. It is bounded on the west by the State of 
Maine, on the north by that portion of Lower Canada 
which terminates in the peninsula of Gaspé, and its 
eastern and southern sides are washed by the waters of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. It is 
connected with Nova Scotia by the neck of land at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, which separates that bay from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

New Brunswick may be stated as about 200 miles 
long, from the Bay of Fundy to Canada, and about 150 
broad, from Maine to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, contain- 
ing between 27,000 and 28,000 square miles, or about 
18,000,000 acres. Its form is nearly oblong. The 

reater part of the country is covered by extensive forests. 

t is supposed that about 3,000,000 acres of land have 
been granted to settlers, of which about 500,000 are un- 
der cultivation ; and that there are about 10,000,000 
acres of woodland yet to be disposed of, which are fit for 
cultivation. But the population are not so generally em- 
ployed in agriculture as in the other British provinces of 
America, the “lumbering” trade and the fisheries taking 
up the time of more than a third. My 

Many fine rivers flow through New Brunswick into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. The 

rincipal is the St. John, which comes down from Lower 

anada: the State of Maine claims that portion of Ca- 
nada which is drained by its upper course. Fredericton, 
the capital of New Brunswick, is on the south side of the 
St. John, about 90 miles from its mouth ; the river is 
here about three-quarters of a mile wide, and it is navi- 

able this distance from the sea for vessels of 50 tons 
ai cy and for steamboats. Fredericton is finely situ- 
ated, and, from being the seat of government, will proba- 
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bly increase. It was founded in 1785 ; and contains a 
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population of about 6000. The public buildings are the 
Government House, the Hall in which the Provinciai 
Assembly meet, and where the courts of justice are held, 
with barracks, churches, &c. At the mouth of the St. 
John is the town and seaport of St. John, with a popula- 
tion of upwards of 10,000. Westward from St. John’s 
there is a small indention of the coast, called Passama- 
quoddy Bay, into which the river St. Croix falls, the 
boundary between New Brunswick and Maine. On this 
bay, three miles from the shores of the United States, is 
the seaport of St. Andrews, between which and Quebec 
the railroad, whose progress has been stopped, is proposed 
to be made. As the tides rise 20 feet in the Bay of 
Fundy, the harbours of St. John and St. Andrew are 
never closed by ice. The chief rivers of New Bruns- 
wick which fall into the Gulf of St. Lawrence are Risti- 
gouche river, which terminates in the Bay des Chaleurs 
and Miramichi river, which falls into the well-known bay 
of the same name. 

The peninsula of Nova Scorta was first settled by the 
French, who called it Acadie, the genuine Indian name 
being said to be Acadia. It may be compared in shape 
to a hatchet : the axe being the neck of land by which it 
is connected with New Brunswick, and the main portion 
of the peninsula being the handle, forming the outer 
boundary of the Bay of Fundy. Its length is about 280 
miles, but it is of unequal breadth, varying from 50 
miles to 104. Its superficies is estimated at 15,617 
square miles, or about 10,000,000 acres ; and though in 
1760 it contained a population of only about 6000, it 
has now nearly 200,000. 

Halifax is the chief town of Nova Scotia. 
seat of government, and a free warehousing-port. 


It is the 
The 


town has a handsome appearance from the water, being 
built on rising ground. The streets are wide, and gene- 
rally cross each other at right angles. Most of the build- 
ings are of wood, but a number of buildings of brick 


and stone have been recently erected. The population is 
about 20,000. Halifax has a considerable maritime 
trade ; the harbour is a noble one, surrounded on all 


sides by high lands, and protected by strong batteries. | 
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There is an extensive government dockyard here, though 
the establishment is now on a very reduced scale. 

The island of Cape Breton is separated from Nova 
Scotia by a narrow channel called the Gut of Canseau, 
21 miles in length, and about a mile in breadth. The 
French formerly possessed a strong establishment at ° 
Louisbourg, on Cape Breton Island, from whence their 
ships used to annoy our merchantmen ; it was taken 
by Wolfe and Boscawen in 1758, and the British 
government afterwards caused the fortifications to be 
destroyed. Cape Breton Island is united with Nova 
Scotia for purposes of government. 

Prince Epwarp’s Istanp lies in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, close to the shores of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton, and sheltered so snugly, as to 
enjoy a finer climate than any of them. Its length is 
about 140 miles, and its breadth from 30 to 40. The 
soil is generally of a good quality, and the island has a 
number of natural advantages from its position, so as tu 
render it a kind of “ Isle of Wight ” of British America. 
The population in 1836 was estimated at 40,000. The 
chief town and seat of government is Charlotte-town, 
with a population of about 4000. It has a fine harbour, 
and a safe water-communication with a considerable part 
of the island, by means of three rivers which meet in the 
harbour. 

We have already mentioned that the “ mine of wealth” 
in the fishery off the banks of NewrounpLanp was early 
discovered, and eagerly worked by private adventurers. 
But for the fishery, however, the island would never have 
been considered an object of interest, for its interior is 
still very little known, and is not considered to be of 
much value. Its history is involved in the history of the 


| fishery, and comes more fitly under the head of the Trade 


of the British North American colonies. Newfoundland 
is a large irregularly-shaped island, lying in, or rather 
off, the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There are several other 
islands in the Gulf, such as the Magdalen Islands, inha- 
bited by a few poor fishermen, and frequented by 
thousands of aquatic birds. The long, low, uninhabited 
island of Anticosti is near the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
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